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handkerchief in Macready'a much-admired Hamlet, no doubt we
should have done so too.

I used to wish that someone would write a play for Tree
with Alfred de Musset as the hero. He would have been at home
in the part of a poet who is as proud of his sorrows as a soldier
of his scars; and much at home in a world where genius
was marvelled at, not analysed, and men and women, the tight-
waisted beaux and wide-skirted ladies of old fashion plates, first
exchanged glances at such respectful distances, approached
each other with such elaborate delicacy and adored with such
despairing admiration. What an audience too those men and.
women would have made for him ! Perhaps this wish was
suggested by his admirable rendering of intellectual feminine-
ness and exalted self-pity in Richard II.; but my purpose in
mentioning it is to hint that in judging his talent and ^in
placing him among his predecessors and contemporaries, it is
important to think of him as an actor trailing with him into
the twentieth century clouds of romanticism, from which, for
our eyes, the glow and colour had in a measure departed.
But if he was pre-eminently a romantic, the next thing to
note about him is that he was a character actor ; and it was in
the exercise of this side of his talent that his subtlety showed
itself,

A character actor is one who does not excel chiefly in
playing certain recurring situations, but in building up before
our eyes a definite human being. Tree possessed the power of
conceiving character in a very high degree. Of all his contem-
poraries he had the largest share of this author's gift. But an
actor must, of course, also possess the faculty of representing
the characters he understands. His gift of conceiving character
may, as it does in dramatists and authors, outrun his power
of representing it to the eye and ear, which power is limited in the
case of every actor by his temperament and physique. In the
case of Herbert Tree his power of understanding character was
far wider than his power of representing it; and Ms extraordinary
skill in making-up, in which he was unmatched, often tempted
him to play characters which were outside his temperamental
and physical range. He had not the animal vigour which is
necessary to great excellence in violent tragedy or in robust